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dead, and ascended into heaven, and sits at God’s 
right hand, in the power and majesty of his 
Father; and that by him, God the Father, will 
one day judge the whole world, both of quick and 
dead, according to their works. 

15. “Concerning the resurrection.] Because 
from the authority of Holy Scripture, as well as 
right reason, we deny the resurrection of the same 
gross and corruptible body, and are neither over 
inquisitive, nor critical about what bodies we shall 
have at the resurrection, leaving it to the Lord, 
to give us such bodies as he pleases, and with that 
we are well pleased and satisfied, and wish all 
others were so too; from hence we are made not 
only deniers of the resurrection of any body at 
all, however, spiritual or glorified, but eternal re- 
wards too. 

‘* Whereas, if it were true, as it is notoriously 
false, we were, indeed, of all men, most miserable; 
but, blessed be God, it is so far from being true, 
that we most steadfastly believe, that as our Lord 
Jesus Christ was raised from the dead, by the 
power of the Father, and was the first fruits of 
the resurrection, so every man in his awn order, 
shall arise; they that have done well, to the re- 
surrection of eternal life; but they that have done 
evil, to everlasting condemnation. 

“ And because we are a people, whose educa- 
tion hath not afforded us an accuracy of language, 
some passages may perhaps have been mis-ex- 
pressed, or improperly worded: as for instance, 
one of us hath denied in his book, the soul to be 
finite, by which he plainly meant mortal or final, 
to die or have an end, which finis signifies, from 
whence finite comes; our uncharitable opposers 
have concluded, we hold the soul to be infinite, 
and consequently God : whereas the words before 
and after, as well as the nature of the things, 
show plainly, he only meant that it is not finite ; 
that is, not terminable, or that which shall come 
to an end. 

‘And also, because we have not declared our- 
selves about matters of faith, in the many and 
critical words that man’s wisdom teacheth, but in 
the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, we 
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For “The Friend.” 
Writings of William Penn. 
(Concluded from page 59.) 

18. “ Of God and Christ being in man.] Be- 
cause we say, as do the Holy Scriptures, that God 
is light, and that Christ is light, and that God is 
in Christ, and that Christ by his light, lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and dwel- 
leth in them and with them that obey him, in his 
inward and spiritual manifestations ; people have 
been told by our adversaries, that we believe every 
man has whole God and whole Christ in him, and 
consequently so many Gods and Christs, as men. 

“ Whereas we assert nothing heréin, but in the 
language of the Holy Ghost in the Scriptures of 
Truth; and mean no more by it, than that as God 
is in Christ, so Christ by his Spirit and light, 
dwelleth in the hearts of his people, to comfort 
and consolate them ; as he doth in wicked men, 
to teprove and condemn them, as well as to call, 
enlighten and instruct them ; that out of that state 
of condemnation they may come, and by believ- 
ing in him, may experience their hearts cured of 
the maladies which sin hath brought upon them, 
in order to complete salvation from sin here, and 
from wrath to come hereafter. 

14. “Of Christ’s coming both in flesh and 
Spirit.] Because the tendency, generally speak- 
ing, of our ministry, is to press people to the in- 
watd and spiritual appearance of Christ, by his 
Spirit and grace in their hearts, to give them a 
true sight and sense of, and sorrow for, sin, to 
amendment of life, and practice of holiness: and 
because we have often opposed that doctrine of 
being actually justified by the merits of Christ, 
whilst actual sinners against God, and living in 
the pollutions of this wicked world: we are, by 
our adversaries rendered such as either deny or 
undervalue the coming of Christ without us, and 
the force and efficacy of his death and sufferings, 
as & reer for the sins of the whole world. 

“Whereas we do, and hope we ever shall, as 
we always did, confess to the glory of God the 
Father, and the honour of his dear and beloved 
Son, that he, to wit, Jesus Christ took our nature 


and unsound: whereas it is really matter of con- 

science to us, to deliver our belief in such words 

as the Holy Spirit, in Scripture, teacheth; and 

if we add more for illustration, it is from ao ex- 

perience of the work of the same Spirit in our- 

selves, which seems to us the truest way of ex- 
unding Scripture, in what concerns saving 
nowledge. 

16. “Concerning separation.] Because we are 
separated from the public communion and wor- 
ship, it is too generally concluded, that we deny 
. the doctrines received by the church, and conse- 
upon him, and was like us in all things, sin ex-|quently introduce a new religion: whereas we 
cepted; that he was born of the virgin Mary, differ least, where we are thought to differ most : 
Went about amongst men doing good, and work-|for setting aside some school terms, we hold the 
ing many miracles ; that he was betrayed by Judas|substance of those doctrines believed bythe church 
into the hands of the chief priests, &c., that he|of England, as to God, Christ, Spirit, Scripture, 
suffered death uader Pontius Pilate, the Roman|repentance, savctification, remission of sin, holy 
governor, being crucified between two thieves, |living, and the resurrection of the just and unjust 
and was buried in the sepulchre of Joseph of|to eternal rewards and punishments. But that 
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versation, and the inward qualification of the soul 
by the work of God’s Spirit thercon, in pursuance 
of these good and generally received doctrines. 
for it. is the Spirit of God only that convinces 
and converts the soul, and makes those who were 
dead in trespasses and sins, and in the lusts, 
pleasures and fashions of this world, alive to God ; 
that is, sensible of his mind and will, and of their 
duty to do them; and brings to know God and 
his attributes, by the power of them upon their 
own souls; and leads to worship God rightly, 
which is in his Spirit and in Truth, with hearts 
sanctified by the Truth, which is a living and ac- 
ceptable worship, and stands in power, not for- 
mality, nor in the traditions and prescriptions of 
men, in synods and convocations, but in the Holy 
Spirit. 

‘« First, in showing us our real wants, and then 
in helping our infirmities with sighs aud groans, 
and sometimes words, to pray for a suitable su 
ply, for which we in our meetings wait upon God, 
to quicken and prepare us, that we may worship 
him acceptably and profitably, for oy g° to- 
gether. New. because we are satisfied that all 
worship to God and exhortations to men, as pray- 
ing, praising and preaching, and eyery other re- 
ligious duty, ought to be spiritually performed ; 
and finding so little ‘of it among professors of 
christianity ; the Spirit of God having not that 
rule and guidance of them, in their lives and wor- 
ship, which it ought to have; and seeing them 
too generally satisfied with a ministry and worship 
of man’s making, being not qualified, nor led by 
God’s Spirit thereunto; we cannot find that com- 
fort and edification our souls crave and want, 
under so cold a ministry and worship. And for 
this cause, and no presumptuous contempt, or 
selfish separation, or worldly interests, are we, and 
stand we at this day, a separate people from the 
public communion; and in this we can comfort- 
ably appeal and recommend ourselves to God, the 
great aod last Judge of the acts and deeds of the 
sons of men.” 

«And because some who were convinced of 
God’s Truth, afterwards dishonoured their pro- 


have been esteemed either ignorant or equivocal |fession, through their unfaithfuloess to it; and 


some, out of weakness perhaps, may have impro- 
perly worded what they intended to say, the whole 
body of our Friends have been made criminal, 
and the religion or principles we profess, have 
been condemned, and represented to the world as 
heresy and blasphemy; an usage so unjust, that 
doubtless our adversaries would think it intoler- 
able to be so treated by us. 

“ But as we desire not to render evil for evil, 
our great Bishop having taught us another lesson 
and better practices, so we desire God Almighty 
to forgive our causeless enemies, for his Son’s 
sake, as we most freely and heartily forgive them : 
believing some may be zealously affected for their 
educational form of religion, and zealous against 
us for our separation; and we are the more in- 
clined to judge so, because many of us were once 
in the same way, and had such thoughts of those 
that were gone before us. But it hath pleased 
the Father of mercies, to do by many of us, as he 


Arimathea; rose again the third day from the wherein we differ most, is about worship and con-|did by Saul, that zealous, though mistaken perse- 
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cutor of the sincere followers of Jesus Christ. Self-Help. all, if we did but know it: “Give me neither 
For as we heard an unusual inward, but powerful (Continued from page 45.) poverty nor riches ; feed me with food convenient 
voice, so we also had a more inward, clear and dis-) Worldly success, measured by the accumula- for me.” The late Joseph Brotherton left a fine 
tinguishing sight, by the illumination of that tion of money, is nu doubt a very dazzling thing ;|motto to be recorded upon bis monument in the 
light which was more than natural, and shined/and all men are naturally more or less the ad-| Peel Park at Manchester,—the declaration in his 
into our dark and sinful hearts; letting us see| mirers of worldly success. But though men of |case being strictly true: “ My richness consisted 
them, as they really were in God’s sight, which persevering, sharp, dexterous and unscrupulous not in the greatness of my possessions, but in the 
naturally affected us with deep sorrow and true] habits, ever on the watch to push opportunities, smallness of my wants. He rose, as we have 
humiliation; making us willing to be any thing| may and do “ get on” in the world; yet it is quite |seen, from the huwblest station, that of a factory 
he would have us be, provided we might have! possible that they may not possess the slightest |boy, to an eminent position of usefulness, by the 
some sense of his love and favour towards us.|elevation of character, nor a particle of real great- simple exercise of homely honesty, industry, punes 
And blessed be his holy and excellent name, we|ness. He who recognizes no higher logic than tuality, and self-denial. Down to the close of his 
can without vanity, say, generally speaking, we|that of the shilling, may become a very rich man, |life, when not attending Parliament, he did duty 
were not disobedient to that heavenly vision, we]|and yet remain all the while an exceedingly poor|a8 minister in a small chapel in Manchester to 
had of him, ourselves, the world, and that profes-|creature. For riches are no proof whatever of which he was attached ; and in all things he made 
sion of religion, where we had our education.|moral worth; and their glitter often serves only |it appear, to those who knew him in private life, 
And since by that sight God gave us, we saw he/to draw attention to the worthlessness of their that the glory he sought was not “to be seen of 
was pure and holy, and that without holiness none| possessor, as the glowworm’s light reveals the men, or to excite their praise, but to earn the 
ever could, or can see him, to their joy, and that}grub. ‘In morals,” says Mr. Lynch, “a penny | Consciousness of discharging the every-day duties. 
we were unfit to approach his holy altar; yea, the|may outweigh a pound,—may represent more in-|of life, down to the smallest and humblest of 
whole world lay in wickedness ; and that profes-|dustry and character. The money that wituesses|them, in an honest, upright, truthful, and loving 
sion of religion where we had our education, was|of patient, inventive years of fair dealing and|spirit. si aa . 
so far from having the power of godliness, that| brave dealing, proves‘ worth’ indeed. Butncither| “ Respectability,” in its best sense, is good. 
for the most part it wanted the right form; frow|a man’s means nor his worth are measurable by The respectable man is one worthy of regard, 
such, therefore, we had a Divine authority to turn|his money. If he has a fat purse and a lean heart, literally worth turning back to look at. But the 
away. Which we did, not in a vaunting mind,|a broad estate and a narrow understanding, what| respectability that consists in merely keeping up 
but with great sorrow; wanting to know where|will his ‘means’ do for him,—what will his appearances 18 not worth looking at in any sense. 
the great Shepherd of the sheep fed his flock.|‘ worth’ gain him?’ Let a man be what he will, | Far better and more respectable is the good poor 
For we desired not to be of those that turned|it is the mind and heart that make a man poor or man than the bad rich one,—better the humble 
aside from the footsteps of the flocks of his com-|rich, miserable or happy; for these are always silent man than the agreeable well-appointed 
panions. Nor was it affectation to popularity,|stronger than fortune. rogue, who keeps his gig. A well-balanced and 
singularity or novelty, that induced us toa sepa-| The manner in which so many allow themselves well-stored mind, a life full of useful purpose, 
ration; but a fervent desire to know the Lord,|to be sacrificed to their love of wealth, reminds whatever the position occupied in it may be,—is 
and the work of his translating power upon our|one of the cupidity of the monkey,—that carica- of far greater importance than average worldly 
souls, being in earnest for heaven though for it}ture of our specics. In Algiers, the Kabyle respectability. The highest object of life we take 
we lost all our earthly enjoyments. ‘| peasant attaches a gourd, well fixed, to a tree, and|to be, to form a manly character, and to work out 
“To this solitary and seeking state, it pleased] places within it some rice. The gourd has an the best development possible, of body and spirit, 
the Lord to meet with us, and gather us into|opening merely sufficient to admit the monkey’s —of mind, conscience, heart, and soul. This is 
families or religious socictieg, according to Psalm|paw. ‘The creature comes to the tree by night, the end ; all else ought to be regarded but as the 
Ixvili. 6. And though it hath been a dear sepa-|inserts his paw, and grasps his booty. He tries| means. _ Accordingly, that is not the most suc 
ration to us, considering it cost us the loss of all|to draw it back, but it is clenched, and he has not} cessful life in which a man gets the most pleasure, 
things, and the great sufferings and afflictions|the wisdom to unclench it. So there he stands|the most money, the most power or place, honor 
that have attended us in this despised way, which till morning, when he is caught, looking as fool-|0T fame; but that in which a man gets the most 
men have called heresy, yet the Lord hath blessed|ish as may be, though with the prize in his grasp. manhood, and performs the greatest amount of 
us in it, with the enjoyment of his blessed pre-|The moral of this little story is capable of a very useful work and of human duty. Money 1s power 
sence, to our unspeakable joy and comfort. extensive application in life. after its sort, it is true; but intelligence, public 
*¢To conclude, as it hath pleased the Lord to] The power of money is on the whole over-esti-|Spirit, and moral virtue, are powers too, and far 
bless us, in the way we have hitherto been helped| mated. The greatest things which have been noblér ones. “« Let others plead for pensions, 
to walk, with that great blessing which ushered|done for the world have not been accomplished wrote Lord Collingwood to a friend ; “T can be 
in the birth of our blessed Lord into the world,|by rich men, or by subscription lists, but by men rich without money, by endeavoring to be superior 
viz., ‘Glory to God, peace on earth, and good-will| generally of swall pecuniary means. Christianity | to everything poor. I would have my services to 
to men :’ so we earnestly desire the same upon all] was propagated over half the world by men of the|™y country unstained by any interested motive; 
our neighbours: for though we may not be all of| poorest class; and the greatest thinkers, discov-|and old Scott* and I can go on io our cabbage- 
one mind in some doctrinal parts of religion, wejerers, inventors, and artists, have been men of|gatden without much greater expense than for- 
must of necessity be all of one sentiment in the| moderate wealth, many of them little raised above merly.”” On another occasion he said, “I have 
great and general duty of holiness, or else we can|the condition of manual Jabourers in point of| motives for my conduct which I would not give 
never see God. And if that is our principal aim| worldly circumstances. And it will always be so. |!0 exchange for a hundred pensions.’ 
and endeavour, we shall less fall out by the way,| Riches are oftener an impediment than a stimulus The making of a fortune may no doubt enable 
about words, forms, and the outside of things :|to action; and in many cases they are quite as|some people to ‘enter society,” as it is called ; 
but universal charity, which is the most excellent} much a misfortune asa blessing. The youth who|but to be esteemed there, they must possess quali- 
way, and without which the best of creeds is but} inherits wealth, is apt to have life made too easy |ties of mind, manners, or heart, else they are 
as a sounding brass, &c.; will silence controversy,|for him, and he soon grows sated with it, because| merely Tich people, nothing more. There are 
and blot out all ignominious characters ; remem-|he has nothing left to desire. Having no special|men “in society” now, as rich as Croesus, who 
bering that the great Judge, at the last day, will object to struggle for, he finds time hang heavy have no consideration extended towards them, 
determine us, not according tv our names, but|on his hands; he remains morally and spiritually and elicit no respect. For why? They ore but 
natures; not our profession, but our lives; not|asleep; and bis position in society is often no|8 money-bags : their only power is In their till. 
oar bare belief, though of unquestionable truths,| higher than that of a polypus over which the tide| The men of mark in society,—the guides and 
bat works; for God will bring every work to judg- | floats. rulers of opinion,—the really successful and use- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good ful men,—are not necessarily rich men; but men 
or evil.” of sterling character, of disciplined experience, 
and of moral excellence. Even the poor man like 
Thomas Wright, though he possess but little of 
this world’s goods, may, in the self-consciousness 
of a well-cultivated nature, of opportunities used 
and not abused, of a life spent to the best of his 
means and ability, look down, without the slight- 












































































“His only labour is to kill the time, 
And labour dire it is, and weary woe.” 
Yet the rich man, inspired by a right spirit, 
will spurn idleness as unmanly ; and if he bethink 
him of the responsibilities which attach to the 
possession of wealth and property, he will feel 
even a higher call to work than men of poorer lot. 
This, however, must be admitted to be by no 
means the practice of life. The golden mean of 
Agur’s pertect prayer, is, perhaps, the best lot of 
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The capital expended in Great Britian on rail- 
ways to the present time has been upward of three 
hundred and eighty-five millions sterling, or nearly 
half .h: national debt. This amount has been 
devoted to the construction of eleven thousand 
five hundred miles of railway in the British 
Islands, which are now open for traffic. 





* His old gardener. 
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est feeling of envy, upon the person of mere|Power which turns the clods of the earth into the you are going about preaching the Gospel ;’ to 
worldly success, the man of money-bags and acres. |daily bread of a thousand million souls could feed' which I replied, ‘I profess to be so circum- 
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(To be continued.) five thousand in the wilderness.—Zdw. Everett. |stanced.’ I then endeavoured, io a tender, feel- 
the ie Cecamiee a ae scat tilt 1 jing, but decided manner, to open the subject that 





; . as | brought me to his house, telling him, I came on 
A celebrated skeptical philosopher of the last} - Thomas Shillitoe and the Slave Trader. | ponalf of the poor coloured peuple; that I lived 


century—the historian, Hume—thought to de-| Previous to the downfall of slavery, the iniquit-|in a country where the inhabitants were all free, 


molish the credibility of the christian revelation by ous traffic in human beings formed a regular’ but I found I was now in a slave-holding part of 


the concise argument, “It is contrary to experi-|branch of business in the city of Baltimore. The, the United States of America; and by an adver- 
ence that a miracle should be true, but not con-|hard-hearted men who conducted it were on several tisement of his which I had in my possession, it 
trary to experience that testimony should be|occasions visited by Gospel messengers who en-| appeared he was a dealer in these coloured people, 
false.” Contrary to experience that phenomena} deavoured in christian love to show them the| who were kept in slavery. I requested him to 
should exist which we cannot trace to causes per-| wickedness and inhumanity of their calling, and pause for a moment, and endeavour, as much as 
ceptible to the human sense, or conceivable by;turn the attention of these guilty men to the re- possible, to place his own parents and nearest rela- 
human thought! It would be much nearer the|quirements of that holy religion of which they| tives in the very situation of those poor creatures 


_trath to say that within the husbandman’s ex-/made profession. A visit of this nature, paid by! he had at times purchased and sold again, thereby 


perience there are no phenomena which can be|our Friend Thomas Shillitoc, in the Eleventh separating the nearest connexions far from each 
rationally traced to any thing but the instant|/month, 1827, is thus related in his journal : other,—busbands from wives, and children from 
energy of creative power. “My mind had been occupied with an appre-| parents; and try how far such acts as he was in 
Did this philosopher ever contemplate the land-| hension of religious duty to make a visit to a great| the practice of, accorded with such feeling of hu- 
scape at the close of the year, when seeds, and |slave-merchant, who residedein this city, where wanity as he would wish should be exercised 
grains, and fruits have ripened, and stalks have|the needy slave-holders, and such as had slaves| towards his own parents and relatives; with more 
withered, and leaves have fallen, and winter has| who were refractory and difficult to manage, were} to the same effect. 
forced her icy curb even into the roaring jaws of | encouraged, by his weekly advertisement, tocome| “ He appeared to hear me patiently, and tried to 
Niagara, and sheeted half a continent in her glit-|and find a ready market for them. A large] justify his conduct, but with cooluess and delibera- 
tering shroud, and all this teeming vegetation and | building is erected on his premises like a prison,|tion ; saying, he was educated in a slave-holding 
organized life are locked in cold and marble ob-|to secure them until he has obtained a suitable|State,—that his father was a slave-holder, that 
structions, and after week upon week, and month |complement to send to different places, where| his mother was a pious wowan, in connexion with 
upon month, have swept, with sleet, and chilly|there is a demand for them. I found he wascon-|the Methodists; that she was in the practice of 
rain, and howling storm, over the earth, and |sidered, as a man, independent of his employment, | reading the Bible to her children, and that her 
rivetted their crystal bolts upon the door of na-|to be of a ferocious disposition, so that many, we} pious care for him he yet remewbered, and some 
ture’s sepulchre,—when the sun at length begins| were told, stood in dread of him; notwithstand-|of the good counsel that she gave him; that 
to wheel in higher circles through the sky, and |ing which, this subject had taken such hold of| through her influence his father manumitted about 
softer winds to breathe over melting snows,—did | my mind, that I saw no way for my relief but to| seventy slaves ; she died when he was young. On 
he ever behold the long hidden earth at length|be willing to attempt an interview with him.| his father marrying again, he found he wust leave 
appear, and soon the timid grass peep forth; and|Seventh-day morning we called upon a Friend, to}home, or repder it unpleasant to his parents, 
anon the autumnal wheat begin to paint the field,| whom I opened my situation relative to making a| which he did not desire to do, and therefore en- 
and velvet leaflets to burst from purple buds,' visit to this slave merchant; ¢ve found if we did| tered into the army, and was at the battle of New 
throughout the reviving forest, and then the mel-| make such a visit, it would be best for us to go|Orleans; after the war was over the army was 
low soil to open its fruitful bosom to every grain |alone ; and accordingly proceeded towards his resi-| broken up: on quitting it he found himself in 
and seed dropped from the planter’s hand,—|dence. On our way 1 felt much for my com-| debt, and not knowing what employment to take 
buried, but to spring up again, clothed with a new, | panion, from what I had heard of the unsubdued|to, to extricate himself from his difficulties, a 
mysterious being ; and then, as more fervid suns/ will and wicked disposition of the slave merchant,| relation encouraged him to become a slave mer- 
inflame the air, and softer showers distil from the|and the danger we might be exposed to from the| chant, offering him funds to commence this trade, 
clouds, and gentle dews string their pearls on twig |large dogs he kept loose about his premises, to| which he accepted; and yet said, we thought 
and tendril, did he ever watch the ripening grain |the terror of those whu passed by. But there) feelingly so, it is a bad business, and that he had 
and fruit, pendent from stalk, and vine, and tree ;| was no way for me but to cast my care on Him,|concluded to give it up, and had been making 
the meadow, the field, the pasture, the grove,|who had so many times preserved me as from the/ arrangements for that purpose. But some of his 
each after his kind, arrayed in myriad-tinted| paw of the bear and the jaws of the devourer.| employers, in the first rank of slave-holders, and 
garments, instinct with circulating life; seven mil-| As we advanced towards the house, one of these|even some who were making much profession of 
lions of counted leaves on a single tree, each of|fierce looking animals came out at us, followed| religion, would not allow of his giving up his 
which is a system whose exquisite complication|by another, as if they would have seized us.| business, but urged him ‘o go on with it. He 
puts to shame the shrewdest cunning of the hu-|Their noise soon brought out one of the house-| laid great stress on the encouragement he received 
man hand; every planted seed and grain, which |slaves, and, as we supposed, the slave merchant| from this latter description of his customers, from 
had been loaned to the earth, compounding its|himself, whose countenance looked as fierce as his| which I was led to fear, that when be felt any 
usury, thirty, sixty, a hundred fold—all harmoni-|anixals, querying with us in a stern, command-} qualms of conscience on account of the manner in 
ously adapted to the sustenance of living nature, |ing manner, ‘ What is your business?’ LI offered| which he was getting his wealth, for he was 
the bread of a hungry world; here, a tilled cora | him my hand, feeling nothing in my heart but| deemed wealthy, the entreaties of this class would 
field, whose yellow blades are nodding with the!love towards him as a man; saying I would be|be resorted to, to salve over the wounds of con- 
food of man ; there an unplanted wilderness—the| obliged to him to suffer me to have a little con-/science he at times experienced, which I could 
great Father’s farm,—where He “ who hears the|versation with him. He asked us into bis house;| aot doubt had been the case at times with him. 
raven’s cry” has cultivated, with his own hand,/on my requesting him to have the dogs taken care} He also pleaded having the laws of the State to 
his merciful crop of berries, and nuts, and acorns|of, saying, I was a nervous man, he attended to/sanction him in his traffic, which opened the way 
and seeds, for the humbler families of animated|it; and in ascending the steps of his house, we| for me to go further into the subject ; but in time 
nature; the solemn elephant, the browsing deer, |observed more of these large dogs chained about/ it evidently was manifest, that the Divine witness 
the wild pigeon whose fluttering caravan darkens|the yards. He showed us into a very elegantly| was so reached in him, as to compel him to cast 
the sky, the merry squirrel, who bounds from|furnished parlor. On the shelf of the chiwney-|away all his weapons of defence. He gave it as 
branch to branch, in the joy of his little life,—|piece was a pistol, which appeared to be ready|his opinion, that before twenty years were passed 
has he seen all this? Does he see it every year|cocked for use should he at any time be put tojover slavery would be brought to a final close, if 
and month and day? Does he live, and move, |the test of defending himself; he ordered us to|the work was rightly gone about. By this time 
and breathe, and think in this atmosphere of|take a seat on a sofa, and placed himself near us.| we thought we never witnessed the declaration— 
wonder,—himself the greatest wonder of all, whose|[ gave him my certificate to read, which he ap-|that the lion should lie down with the lamb, more 
smallest fibre and faintest pulsation is as much a| peared to do attentively ; this afforded us an op-|fully exemplified. He assured us again of his 
mystery as the blazing glories of Orion’s belt? | portunity of having our minds brought into quiet| determination to quit the business, and acknow- 
And does he still maintain that a miracle is con-| after our besetment by the dogs, and their mas-|ledged the gratitude he-felt for the visit, took his 
trary to experience? If he has, and if he does,|ter's angry countenance. When he returned my|leave of us in an affectionate manner, connnene 
then let him go, in the name of Heaven, and say | certificates, the reading of which appeared to have| us himself quite off his premises, As we quitted 
that it is contrary to experience that the august| somewhat softened his mind, he said, ‘I suppose| him, his countenance, which on our first approach 
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appeared terrific, was so changed that it was 
pleasant to look upon. Every thing about his 
elegant house and his yards, told, in plain terms, 
that he considered himself living iu continual 
danger of losing his life. 


THE FRIEND. , 


From “The London Quarterly Review.” 
Natural History of the Tropics 
(Continued from page 61 ) 
‘The name of ‘ant’ has ouly to be mentioned, 


I felt truly thankfuljand the strange habits of the various species im- 


to the Preserver of men, when we reached our|mediately suggest themselves to the mind of the 


place of destination again.” 


——_-_ > e—_ —_ 


SUBMISSION. 
* In your patience possess ye your souls.” Luke xxi. 19. 

Be still, my soul! the Lord is on thy side; 

Bear patiently the cross of grief and pain; 
Leave to thy God to order and provide— 

In every change He faithful will remain. 
Be still, my soul! thy best, thy Heavenly Friend, 
Through thorny ways leads to a joyful end. 


Selected. 


Be still, my soul! thy God doth undertake 
To guide the future, as he has the past: 
Thy hope, thy confidence, let nothing shake, 
All now mysterious shall be bright at last. 
Be still, my soul! the waves and winds still know 
His voice, who ruled them while He dwelt below. 


Be still, my soul! when dearest friends depart, 
And all is darkened in the vale of tears, 

Then shalt thou better know His love, His heart, 
Who comes to soothe thy sorrows and thy fears. 

Be still, my soul! thy Jesus can repay 

From his own fulness all He takes away. 


Be still, my soul! the hour is hastening on 
When we shall be forever with the Lord, 
When disappointment, grief, and fear are gone, 
Sorrow forgot, Love's purest joys restored. 
Be still, my soul! when change and tears are past, 
All safe and blessed we shall meet at last. 


Be still, my soul! begin the song of praise 
On earth, believing to thy Lord on high; 
Acknowledge Him in all thy works and ways, 
So shall He view thee with a well pleased eye. 
Be still my soul! the sun of life divine 
Through passing clouds shall but more brightly shine. 
Unbekanntes. 


a ee 


5 Selected. 
HYMN. 
Lord, with glowing heart I'd praise thee 
For the bliss thy love bestows, 
For the pardoning grace that saves me, 
And the peace that from it flows. 
Help, O Lord! my weak endeavour, 
This dull soul to rapture raise; 
Thou must light the flame, or never 
Can my love be warmed to praise. 


Praise, my soul, the God that sought thee, 
Wretched wanderer, far astray ; 

Found thee lost, and kindly brought thee 
From the paths of death away. 

Praise, with love’s devoutest feeling, 
Him who saw thy guilt-born fear, 

And, the light of hope revealing, 
Bade the blood-stained cross appear. 


Lord! this bosom’s ardent feeling 

Vajnly would my lips express; 
* Low before thy footstool kneeling, 

Deign thy suppliant’s prayer to bless. 

Let thy grace, my soul’s chief treasure, 
Love’s pure flame within me raise; 

And since words can never measure, 
Let my life show forth thy praise. 





How to Understand Scripture.—It is not a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek merely, that can 
enable any man to understand the Scriptures, or 
interpret them to others; if the Spirit of God 
take not away the veil of igncrance from the 
heart, and enlighten and quicken the soul with 
his all-pervading energy, all the learning under 


heaven will not make a man wise unto salvation. 
—Adam Clarke. 


a 

The deepest afflictions that cau be endured or 
come on an innocent mind, are not to be com- 
pared with the distress of a wounded or guilty 
eanscience before the Lord, 





naturalists, who is always interested in, and amply 
repaid by, watching these insects with the closest 
scrutiny. Brazil abounds in ants, one species of 
which, the Dinopoaera grandis, is an inch and 
a quarter in length; but by far the most in- 
teresting to the naturalist, as well as one of the 
most destructive to the cultivated trees of the coun- 
try, isthe leaf-carrying ant (_dcodoma cephalotes). 
lu some districts, we are told, it is so abundant 
that agriculture is almost impossible, and every- 
where complaints are heard of the terrible pest. 
This insect derives its specific name of cephalotes 
from the extraordinary size of the heads belong- 
ing to two of the orders, which, with a third kind, 
constitute the colony. The formicarian establish - 
ment consists of: 1. Worker minors ; 2. Worker 


‘}majors; 3. Subterranean workers. The first-named 


kind alone does the real active work. The two 





sad rogues, being household plunderers and rob. 
bers of the farinha, or mandioca meal, of the poor 
inhabitants of Brazil ; and Mr. Bates was obliged 
to lay trains of gunpowder along their line of 
march to blow them up, which in the end 
resulted in scaring the burglars away. We have 
already alluded to the massive heads possessed by 
the major and subterranean kinds of neuters, and 
paeee that the active work is done by the worker. 
minor, or smull-headed kind. With regard to 
the function of the large-headed worker-major, 
Mr. Bates was unable to satisfy himself:— 
«They are not the soldiers or defenders of the 
working portion of the community, like the armed 
class in the Termites or white ants, for they never 
fight. 
display active resistance when interfered with. 
I once imagined they exercised a sort of superin. 
tendence over the others; but this function is 
entirely unnecessary in a community where all 
work with a precision and regularity resembling 
the subordidate parts of a piece of machinery. [ 
came to the conclusion, at last, that they have no 
very precisely defined function. They cannot, 





The species has no sting, and does not. 



























last contain the individuals with the enormous | however, be entirely useless to the community, 
heads ; their functions are not clearly ascertained. |for the sustenance of an idle class of such bulky 
In colour they are a pale reddish-brown, and the|individuals would be too heavy a charge for the 
thorax of the true worker, which is the smallest|species to sustain. I think they serve in some 
of the orders, is armed with three pairs of sharp|sort as passive instruments of protection to the 
spines; the head is provided with a pair of similar|real workers. Their enormously large, hard, and 
spines proceeding from the cheeks behind. This|indestructible heads may be of use in protecting 
ant, kuown by the native name of Saiiba, has long\them against the attacks of insectivorous animals, 
been celebrated for its habit of clipping off, and They would be, on this view, a kind of pieces de 
carrying away, large quantities of leaves :— resistance, serving as a foil against onslaughts 
**¢ When employed in this work,’ Mr. Bates|made on the main body of workers.’ 
says, ‘their processions look like a multitude of| “But the third order, the subterranean kind, 
animated leaves onthe march. In some places [| we are told, is the most curious of all :— 
found an accumulation of such leaves, all circular| “If the top of a small, fresh hillock, one in 
pieces about the size of a sixpence, lying on the | which the thatching process is going on, be taken 
pathway, unattended by the ants, and at some dis- joff, a broad cylindrical shaft is disclosed, ats 
tance from any colony. Such heaps are always|depth of about two feet from the surface. If this 
found to be removed when the place is revisited|be probed with a stick, which may be done to 
next day. In course of time I had plenty of op-|the extent of three or four feet without va 
portunities of seeing them at work. They mount |bottom, a small number of colossal fellows wi 
the tree in multitudes, the individuals being all}slowly begin to make their way up the sides of 
worker-minors. Each one places himself on the|the mine. Their heads are of the same size as 
surface ofa leaf, and cuts with its sharp scissor-like |those of the other class (worker-major) ; but the 
jaws, and by a sharp jerk detaches the piece. | front is clothed with hairs, instead of being polish- 
Sometimes they let the leaf drop to the grouud|ed, and they have in the middle of the forehead 
where a little heap accumulates until carried off by |a twin ocellus, or simple eye, of quite different 
another relay of workers; but generally each|structure from the ordinary compound eyes, on 
marches off with the piece it has operated upon, |the side of the head: This frontal eye is totally 
and as all take the same road to their colony, the| wanting in the other workers, and is not known 
path they follow becomes in a short time smooth|in any other kiud of ant. The apparition of these 
and bare, looking like the impression of a cart strange creatures from the cavernous-depths of the 
wheel through the herbage.’ mine reminded one when I first observed them, of 
“‘ The Saiiba ant is peculiar to tropical America, |the Cyclopes of Homeric fable. They were not 
and, though it is injurious to the wild native|very pugnacious, as I feared they would be, and I 
trees of the country, it seems to have a preference|had no difficulty in securing a few with my fingers. 
to the coffee and the orange trees and other im-|I never saw them under any circumstances than 
ported plants. The leaves which the Sauba cuts |those here related, and what their special functions 
and carries away are used to ‘thatch the domes|may be I cannot divine.’ ” 
which cover the entrances to their subterranean | “ The naturalist traveller, in the midst of much 
dwellings, thereby protecting from the deluging |that interests and delights him, has to put up 
rains the young broods in the nests beneath.’|with a great deal that is annoying, and Mr. Bates 
The insects proceed according to the most order-|proved no exception to the rule. The first few 
ly method, ‘the heavily-laden workers, each|nights when at Caripi, he was much troubled 
carrying its segment of leaf vertically, the lower|with bats; the room where he slept had not been 
edge secured in its mandibles, troop up, and cast|occupied for several months, and the roof was 
their burdens on the hillock; another body of|open to the tiles and rafters :— 
labourers place the leaves in position, covering! ‘“‘ On one night,’ he says, ‘I was aroused about 
them with a layer of earthy granules, which are| midnight by the rushing noise made by the vast 
brought one by one from the soil beneath.’ The|hosta of bats sweeping about the room. The air 
labours of this curious insect are immense, and no|was alive with them ; they had put out the lamp, 
obstacles stop their excayations. An allied species|and when I relighted it, the place appeared black- 
of Rio de Janeiro worked a tunnel under the bed | ened with the impish multitudes that were whirling 
of the river Parahyba, ata place where it is as broad|round and round. After I had laid about well 
asthe Thames at London Bridge. These guts are'with a stick for a few minutes they disap 
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amongst the tiles, but when all was still again they| their eyes, the pathetic lamentation had to be|manity. Men did not think of its iniquity. We 
returned and once more extinguished the light.| uttered, “Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thou that|were induced to think, and we soon abhorred, 
I took no further notice of them and went to/killest the prophets and stonest them which are|and then abolished it. In the present moral state 
sleep. The next night several got into my ham-|sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered |of the world, therefore, I believe it is the business 
mock ; I seized them as they were crawling over) thy children together as a hen gathereth her brood|of him who would pereeive pure morality, to 
me, and dashed them against the wall. Thenext/under her wings, and ye would not! Behold| question the purity of that which now obtains. 
morning I found a wound, evidently caused by a/ your house is left unto you desolate.” If those| “The vices of another age,” says Robertson, 
bat, on my hip.’ who are yet true to the faith of our fathers would |“ astonish and shock us; the vices of our own 
“ Bats remind us of the vampire, a native of|not “fall after the same example of unbelief,” | become familiar and excite little horror.” “The 
South America, concerning whose blood-suckiog}and come short of the “rest that remaineth for|influence of any national custom, both on the 
properties so much discussion has been from time|the people of God,” “ we ought to give the more| understanding, on the heart, and how far it may 
to time raised. ‘The vampire bat was very com-|earnest heed to things which we have heard, lest|go towards preventing or extinguishing moral 
mon at Ega; it is the largest of the South Amer-|#t any time we should let them slip.” ‘ For unto| principles of the greatest importance, is remarka- 
ican species. Of this bat Mr. Bates writes:— | us was the Gospel preached as well as unto them’’|ble. They who, [in 1566,] had leisure to refleet 
“Nothing in animal physiognomy can be|by the power of God’s Word. “But the Word|and to judge, appear to be no more shocked at 
more hideous than the countenance of this crea-|preached did not profit them, not being mixed|the crime of assassination, than the persons who 
ture when viewed from the front; the large leathery} with faith in them that heard it.” Oh, then,|committed it in the heat and impetuosity of pas- 
ears standing out from the sides and top of the|‘‘let grace and peace be multiplied” (they are in-|sion.”* 
head, the erect spear-shaped appendage on the tip|separably joined) through the knowledge of God| Two hundred and fifty years have added some- 
of the nose, the grin, and glistening black eyes,}and of Jesus our Lord, according as his divine|thing to our morality. We have learned, at least, 
all combining to make up a figure that reminds) power hath given unto us all things that pertain|to abhor assassination; and I am not afraid to 
one of some mocking imp of fable. No wonder| unto life and godliness, through the knowledge|hope that the time will arrive when historians 
that imaginative people have inferred diabolical|of Him that hath called us to glory and virtue :|shall think of war what Robertson thinks of mur- 
instincts on the part of so ugly an animal. The| whereby are given unto us exceeding great and|der, and shall endeavor, like him, to account for 
vampire however, is the most harmless of all bats,| precious promises; that by these we ‘ might be|the ferocity and moral blindness of their forefa- 
and its inoffensive character is well known to|partakers of the divine nature, having escaped|thers. For I do not think the influence of habit 
residents on the banks of the Amazons.’ ” the corruption that is in the world through lust.’”’|in the preservation or extinction of our moral 
(To be continued.) “ And besides this, giving all diligence, add to| principles, is in any other thing so conspicuous 
your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge ; and|or deplorable, as in the subject before us. They 
For “The Friend.” |to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance,|who are shocked at a single murder in the high- 
Tearly Meeting Businese—its Character and | patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to god-|way, hear with indifference of the murder of a 
Management—No. 3. liness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kind-|thousand on the field. They whom the idea of 
“Oh that my head were waters and mine eyes a foun-|ness charity. For if these things be in you and|a single corpse would thrill with terror, contem- 
tain of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the} abound, they make you that ye shall neither be| plate that of heaps of buman carcasses, mangled 
slain of the daughters of my people |” &e. barren nor unfruitful io the knowledge of our|by human hands, with frigid indifference. If a 
This I believe expresses the feeling of many} Lord Jesus Christ.”’ ‘ But he that lacketh these|murder is committed, the narrative is given in 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in the things is blind,” unfit to lead the people, and to|the public newspapers, with many expressions of 
retrospect of the sittings of latter years. But ery out to them that are supporting the Ark, this|commiseration, with many adjectives of horror, 
unto such goes the call “‘ Son of man stand upon way ye must go; when he “ cannot see afar off,|and many hopes that the perpetrator will be de- 
thy feet ; get thee unto the house of Israel, and} nor hold with the house of Levi, because he hath|tected.. In the next paragraph, the editor, per- 
speak with my words unto them. * * * For thou| neither the first nor the last of the links in this| haps, tells us that he has hurried a second edition 
art not sent to a people of a strange speech, and| chain of all-availing, sight-clearing virtues. It is|to the press, in order that he may be the first to 
of an hard language * * * whose words thou|by the practical exercise of them one toward an-|glad the public with the intelligence, that in an 
canst not understand. Surely, had I sent thee to| other, and by no other way, that, in the capacity |engagement which has just taken place, eight 
them they would have hearkened unto thee.” of a Yearly Meeting, we can edify the body, help|Aundred and fifty of the enemy were killed. By 
The record which the prophet has left, of that/one another, and exemplify to the world, a reli-|war, the natural impulses of the heart seem to 
sublime communion wherein he was instructed gion which purifies the heart, and gathers unto|be suspended, as if a fiend of blood were privil- 
how to speak “to them of the captivity,’’ is for| Ohrist. Y. W. jeged to exercise a spell upon our sensibilities, 
our “instruction in righteousness.” And it may} Germantown, Pa., 10th mo. 18th, 1865. whenever we contemplate his ravages. Amongst 
yet happen to the faithful, as it did to him, after all the shocking and all the terrible seenes the 
he had beheld on the plain by Chebar the glory oes world exhibits, the slaughters of war staed pre- 
of the Lord, and had received the assurance of Iniquity. eminent; yet these are the scenes of which the 
His strength which is made perfect in the crea-) It would not, perhaps, be affectation to say,|/compassionate and the ferocious, the good and 
ture’s weakness. ‘‘ Bands’ may be for a season|that of the reasons why we so readily engage in|the bad, alike talk with complacency or exulta- 
put upon those who have been taught in the| war, one of the principal is, that we do not in-|tion—Dymond’s Inquiry, pp. 10, 12. 
school of Christ’s discipline, how the affairs of|quire into the subject. We have been accus- ——s 
His own church should be managed; judgment|tomed from earliest life, to a familiarity with all 
and justice may tarry, or seem to slumber, yet,\its “‘pomp and circumstance ;’’ soldiers have 
a3 these “dwell in that which gives ability to} passed us at every step, and battles and victories 
labour successfully in the Church of Christ,” and|have been the topic of every one around us. 
“keep their ranks in righteousness,” they will| War, therefore, becomes familiarized to all our 
see that though judgment and justice slumber,| thoughts, and interwoven with all our associa- 
they have a time of awakening; and will vindi-|tions. We have never inquired whether these 
cate their ways with men; and though the tongue|things should be: the question does not even 
be made by means of oppression, to cleave to the|suggest itself. We acquiesce in it, as we ac- 
toof of the mouth, these may rest in this, ‘‘he|quiesce in the rising of the sun, without any 
that heareth let him hear; and he that forbeareth| other idea than that it is a part of the ordinary 
let him forbear : for they are a rebellious house.”| process of the world. And how are we to feel 
What greater calamity could overtake us as a|disapprobation of a system that we do not exam- 
= than judicial blindness? On what other| ine, and of the nature of which we do not think ? 
ypothesis can we account for the unbelief of the} Want of inquiry has been the means by which 
Jews, and their rejection of the Messiah? To|long continued practices, whatever has been their 
them pertained ‘ the adoption and the glory, and|enormity, have obtained the general concurrence 
the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the|of the world, and by which they have continued 
service of God, and the promises; yet with the|to pollute or degrade it, long after the few who 
Most pointed and circumstantial direction to the| inquire into their nature haye discovered them to 
consummation of all thus foreshadowed, and even|be bad. It was by these means that the slave 
after that consummation was made history before! trade was so long tolerated by this land of hu- 































































War—lIts Carnage, its Ferocity its Madness, its 


’ ‘ For “The Friend.” 
Giles Barnardiston. 


In the fourth volume of Friends’ Library, 
there is an interesting memoir of this worthy man, 
from which it appears he was born in the county 
of Suffolk, England, about the year 1624. His 
parents were persons of repute in the world, and 
gave him a liberal education. He rewained six 
years at the university, engaged more especially 
in those studies which were considered necessar 
as a preparation for the ministry of the Gospel. 
When, according to the judgment of his friends, 
he had become qualified to fill the office of a min- 
ister, an offer of a living was made to him, but 
he felt reluctant to assume such a charge. Not 
having submitted to the heart-changing power of 
Divine grace, he was conscious of wanting that 
purity, and those spiritual gifts and qualifications 
which the Holy Scriptures point out as essential 
for a Gospel minister; and regarding the duties 
of the ministerial office as too solemn and weighty 





* History of Scotland. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


a aS 


to be entered on in his present state, he rejected) This testimony, confirmed by the Holy Scrip-|cotton harvest will be even more abundant than 
the solicitations of his friends to accept the place |tures, and his own experience, was received and|this. Last month several cotton markets wore 
provided for him. He thus incurred their dis-j}embraced by Giles Barnardiston. His under-|held in various parts of Italy, and the cotton wag 

leasure, but he was fully persuaded that no|standing was afresh illuminated to see the cor-|eagerly purchased, the Venetian being especial} 
amen motive should influence in such a de-|rupt state of his conversation in the world; and|admired for its whiteness, fineness and ductility, 
cision. consulting no longer with flesh and blood, he 

At the breaking out of the civil war between |thenceforth renounced the vanities and unprofita-| Study to be quiet and mind thine own busin 
Charles I. and the parliament, he obtained a|ble associates and pleasures in which he had|is one useful, necessary direction to all who would 
colonel’s commission in the army. He here ac-|taken delight, and submitting to the yoke of|thrive at home; there is an active enemy who 
quired the reputation of being skilful io military|Christ, he became the companion of the self-|seeks to draw out the mind after other people's 
tactics, but he became disgusted with violence|denying Quakers, in following Him who is meek| business, to the neglect of our own ; whereby hart 
and bloodshed, and the torrent of wickedness|and low of heart. Reliquishing the glory and|and loss attend, and the feet of the mind are gad. 
which threatened to overwhelm the nation. He/|the friendships of this world, of which he might|ding from house to house, and abide not within 
threw up his commission and retired to Wor-|have-partaken largely from his rank ia life, his| our own doors ; the domestic affairs of the soul are 
mingford Lodge, in Essex, where, in privacy and|talents and acquirements, he frequented the re-| neglected, the house gets unclean and confused; 
solitude, he applied himself to serious meditation, |ligious meetings of those who feared the Lord,|and when the holy Head of the family and Hus. 
relinquishing all hisformeramusements, and living |though regarded as men of low degree, and in a| band of the soul comes, he finds things unmeet 
a stricter life. He often rewarked to his friends | little time he became a good example of humility| for his reception, and refuses to take up his resi- 
after his reformation, that he had no real enjoy-jand self-denial, and of constancy in supporting|dence. Here some bemoan his absence, which is 
ment in the midst of his mirth and jollity, but|their meetings through a scene of almost unpar-|chiefly or wholly owing to their want of care in 
bitterness and a sting were the fruits of all his|alleled persecution.” having all things clean and in order, and being 
sports ; he had no true rest or peace inthe pursuit} ‘In the town of Cclchester Friends were un-|at home to receive him when he comes. —§, 
of worldly pleasures. dergoing much suffering at the time he com-| Fothergill. 

“In his present seclusion desires were raised|menced attending their meetings. The mayor 
in his soul after the Lord, and that he would/exerted all his influence to distress and scatter 
show him the path of life, and lead him in the|them. After breaking up their meeting by force, 
way everlasting. He was now fully sensible that/and committing many to prison, a party of the 
the way in which he had walked led to the cham-|county troops were employed to carry on the work 
ber of death, and his steps took hold on hell ; |of destruction more effectually. They broke up the 
and he resolved that if he could but find out the|seats and the windows of the meeting-house, beat 
path of everlasting life, and the people who were |some of those assembled there, and carried others 
seeking the Lord with their whole heart, he/to prison. Being kept out of the house, Friends 
would unite and diligently seek with them; for|collected in the street regularly on First and 
he saw through all mere outside profession. He|Fourth days, sometimes in cold and rain, and 
had known in time past his merriment turned into|there held their meetings for the worship of Al- 
sadness, and sometimes mourning and tears, and|mighty God, not being easy in their consciences 
his mind awakened to a consideration of an eter-|to decline this duty, although they were exposed 
nal state, and the account he must one day give/to great injury, and even the loss of life. On 
of the deeds of this life; and now he was aroused|the 6th of the Tenth month, 1662, a troop of 
under the renewed visitation of the light and|horse, armed with swords and pistols, rode fu- 
grace of Christ, by which his deeds of darkness|riously among them, beating with drawn swords 
were manifested and reproved, to enter into a fer-|old and young, male and female, by which many 
vent search after those things which make for|were much injured. They returned the following 
peace and salvation.” week, having provided themselves with clubs, in 

In this state of mind he felt an inclination tojaddition to their former weapons, and with these 
inquire into the principles of Friends, and invited| knocked down many, some of whom lay for a 
some of them to his house. George Fox, junior,|time as dead ; and others were so disabled that 
who was then at Colchester, and George Wetherly,|they could not take off their clothes, nor feed 
in consequence, paid him a visit. They entered|themselves for several days. These outrages 
into conversation upon the doctrines of the Gos-|were repeated for several weeks, in which time a 
pel; whereupon George Fox, as related to John|number of aged persons were disabled. Solomon 
Fenly, testified, ‘‘ That Christ Jesus, the Light|/Fromantel was so beaten, that he lost much 
of the world, who tasted death for every man, did|blood, and his wife fearing the troopers would 
also in his universal love to all mankind, cnlighten|kill him, threw herself upon him to defend him 
them, to the end that none should perish and|from their blows, many of which she received. 
abide in darkness, but through believing in and| Her father was knocked down and survived the 
following him, they might have the light of life,/blow but a few days. Among these valiant 
and so come to the knowledge of the Truth, and|sufferers for the truth and the testimony of a good 
be saved—that for men to despise this inshining|conscience, was Giles Barnardiston, who un- 
light of Christ Jesus in their hearts and conscien-|dauntedly hazarded his life in the hottest times 
ces, was to reject their own mercy, choose their|of this persecution. He suffered affliction with 
own delusions, and neglect their own salvation ;|the people of God, in preference to the enjoyment 
nay, to reject Christ Jesus himself, who, accord-|of the pleasures of sin; and esteeming the re-|liable to splinter like wood. We believe the gov- 
ing to his gracious words at his departure, de-| proaches of Christ, greater riches than the treas-|ernment has already directed some experiments to 
clared that his Spirit ‘dwelleth with you and/ures and friendships of the world—he never{be made on the subject. It is even said that by 
shall be in you,’ and who in tender mercy and/|turned his back in the evil day, but by the meek-| the use of this zopissa paper alone, of all the ma- 
good will to the sons and daughters of men, was| ness of his spirit, and patient endurance of their terials at present known, can a perfect electric 
come near to visit them, to preserve their feet rage, he overcame his persecutors, so that many|cable be formed. 
from falling, and their souls from death; by/of them afterwards loved him; verifying the Ten ae 
which tender the Lord is clear from all men’s Scripture testimony, that, ‘when a man’s ways It is infinitely better to retract an error, though 
blood, and their destruction is of themselves.| please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to|*¢ ™ay fall into the hands, or under the censures 
This being the condemnation, that light is come| be at peace with him.’ ” of men, than to persist in any doctrine or practice 
into the world, and men love darkness rather than (Tove conttneed.) repugnant to the holy Witness, and thereby incur 
light, because their deeds are evil; and the light } ; . Divine displeasure. If we fall upon the stove, 
of Christ Jesus, judging, reproving, detecting,| The Cultivation of Cotton in Venetia and other| which is a stone of offence to the wisdom of this 
convincing and arraigning them for sin and evi!,| parts of Italy has been very successful. Large] world, it will break us to pieces; but if it fall 
by resisting it they become enemies thereto, as| quantities of seed have been lately purchased from|upon us, it will grind us to powder.—S. Fother- 
the Apostle testified, through wicked works.” Louisiana, and it is expected that next year the/ gill. 




























































Paper Boards, Pipes, Guns, and Armour— 
We learn from the daily papers, says an English 
journal, that Colonel Szerelmey having made it 
the study of his life to discover the composition 
of the zopissa of the ancient Greeks, he has 
now found that, by means of this gum, paper 
can be rendered hard and durable. Zopissa paper 
boards can be produced of any length and thick- 
ness, and capable of being cut to any shape, like 
wood, with a common saw. These boards are 
fifty per cent. cheaper than oak, are impervious to 
insects, and perfectly water-proof. Theirstrength 
may be gathered from the fact that they will re 
sist a pressure of two hundred and fifty pounds to 
the square inch, or even more if required. These 
boards are said to be suitable for shipbuilding, the 
construction of portable houses, roofing, flooring, 
coach-panels, boxes, piano and packing-cases, &e. 
Paper pipes for water, gas, liquid-manure, &e., 
are produced from the same substance as the 
boards, and have the same properties. Rocket 
tubes, cartridge cases, large guns, and even houses 
may, we are told, be manufactured of this paper. 
It can be easily moulded to any form desired, and 
is capable of being used in mass, without waste, 
like fusible metal. Itis entirely free from moist- 
ure ; and, while any ordinary paper would corrode 
iron, this can be made to adhere to, and forma 
covering impervious to water over it. These 
valuable qualities naturally recommend the zopissa 
paper for use as a covering for boilers, steam tubes, 
funnels, &c. Among other uses to which it has 
been suggested that Colonel Szerelmey’s invention 
might be turned, is that of backing the iron-plates 
in which men-of-war are now encased, instead of 
teak or oak. The zopissa paper is said to havea 
power of resisting shot ten times greater than oak ; 
and it is an important consideration that it is not 
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In looking over various religious periodicals 
published in this country and in Great Britain, 
we are struck with the evidenves of unsettlement 
and desire for change more or less manifested 
withio the borders of the different religious de- 
nominations they represent. Many are giving 
expression to dissatisfaction with points of faith 
or modes of worship; some hankering for more 
gorgeous display and increased ritualism, to im- 
part an artificial sanctity to their high pretensions; 
some demanding to be further exempted from the 
inconvenient restraint of dogmatic declarations 
of religious belief, so that they may give a wider 
range to intellectual subtility in their efforts to 
unclothe religion of its divine origin ; while others 
are showing that they are wearied with the forms 
and ceremonies of clerical contrivance, and yearn 
for a deeper and more heart-changing faith. Thus 
the nests in which sd large a portion of chris 
tian professors have been supinely reposing, are 
being in measure stirred up, their attention 
aroused, and their minds directed to the investiga- 
tion of religious formulas and class assumptions ; 
which, by bold assertion on the part of thuse who 
claim to speak by divine authority, and a lack of 
disposition or energy so to learn the truth, as to 
give a reason for the hope that is in them on 
the part of the multitude, have long been admitted 
ag necessary adjuncts to the reception and main- 
tenance of christianity. If, then, we are daily 
reminded of the excitement and cowpetition 
which prevail among men of the world; it is 
equally certain this is far from being a period of 
calm, among the professors of religion, there being 
no little unsettlement and inquiry in the visible 
church upon various points of interest. 

It is said that time brings corruption and decay 
upon all things, and therefore it is necessary there 
should be the means and a period for purification 
and revivification. But this applies only to those 
things, which, in their nature and constitution 
are temporal. The truths belonging to the re- 
ligion of this last and most glorious dispensation, 
partake of the immutability and incorruptibility 
of their divine Author, aud however the igno- 
rance or perversity of man may, in the course of 
ages, have distorted or put them out of sight, 
they are found to retaio their pristine purity and 
worth whenever the spiritual perceptious are ca- 
pacious and clear enough to discover them. * If, 
then this activity and search into long received 
religious Opinions, are accompanied in the minds 
of even a comparative few, with a humility and 
teachableness springing from the conviction that 
nothing short of the Light of Christ in the soul, 
can enable them to discover, to rightly compre- 
hend and to apply the truths which belong to 
salvation, we have ground for believing that one 
of those periods of religious awakening and im- 
pulse, that have marked the irregular progress of 
the professing christian church, has dawned, and 
that we may look for a wider dissemination and 
more general acceptance of the pure and simple 
truths of the gospel, with a more just conception 
of the awful responsibilities they impose upon man 
in all his actions and all his relations. 

If we look back over the history of our own 
religious Society we see the ebb and flow of re- 
ligious life among its members, similar in kind, 
if not in degree, to that which has been exhibited 
in other denominations. Its early years are 
memorable for the exemplification of the purity 
and soundness of its faith in the lives of the great 





body of its members, and the unflagging zeal |while professedly adhering to the original belief, 
with which they made war in righteousness upon |the process of defection and disregard of its re- 
manners and practices springing out of the|quirements may be steadily going on. 

corrupt spirit of the world, and the spiritual wick- 
edness that had fortified itself in high places of interests, or to give support to men or measures 
the professing church. 


Wherever there is a disposition to create party 


on any other ground than a correct sense of reli- 
Such were the divine power with which primi-|gious duty, there is a door opened for the intro- 


tive christianity, stripped of the cumbrous load |duction of an active element of practical unbelief 
of ceremonies wherewith priestcraft had overlaid |in the self-denying religion we profess; and thus 
it, was proclaimed by its ministers ; the joyfulness | the original principles which Friends upheld may 
with which it was accepted by multitudes who|gradually disappear without any open heresy, or 
were longing for that which could set them free|there being any power in the few who see the 
from the power of sin, and bring them into the glo-|cause, to resist the change. 
rious liberty of the sons of God, and the impress|great corner stone, on which, according to true 
made upon others who vainly strove to crush the |Quakerism, all church action and all religious or 
rising Society by contumely and persecution, that |good works must rest, viz., the preparation of the 
a hope was entertained and expressed, that how-jheart therefor, and the immediate putting forth 
ever some might falter or fall, the pure doctrines |thereto by Christ himself, and the check which 
preached, and the noble testimonies growing out|church authority can impose upon any forms of 
of them, would continue to triumph until they/jerror is so weak, that amid the excitement and 
had taken possession of the gates of their enemies, |inconsistency that must ensue, the restrictions of 
and brought the whole professing church within jacknowledged truths will be effaced or disre- 
the sphere of their unresisted control. 


Once remove the 


garded. 


But the ways and designs of the great Head of} A true and general reformation is undoubtedly 


the church are often crossed and frustrated by the|needed amongst us, and we can heartily respond 
pride and self-will of man. In a succeeding gene-|to the declaration that such can only be effected 
ration the spirit of the world had guined ascend-|by recurrence to first principles. 
ancy over many ; the pulsations of divine life were jerally and honestly complied with throughout the 
felt more feebly throughout the body; the form|Society, we believe wisdom and strength would 
was too oftea substituted for the substance, aud|be received to remove the evils arising from their 
instead of the light that had been kindled and |abandonment or perversion, and the way be opened 
displayed so conspicuously brightening into more/for restoration to that unity and harmony which 
intense effulgence, it flickered, or became dimmed ought always to characterize us as a religious 
by a cloud of carthly-mindedness. 
has been a renewal of life, and increased dedica-| present unsettlement a forerunner of such a refor- 
tion to the cause of Christ, and the Society girded | mation. 

itself for the work which, in the counsels of 
heavenly wisdom, had been assigned to it; and in 
all these fluctuations, these alternations of life aud N r 
vigor with disease and languor, it is to be re- portant diplomatic correspondence between Adams, the 
marked that in proportion as the members lived 
in accordance with the Spirit that first drew the 
Society together, and maintained the faith which |in which he calls the attention of Earl Russell to the 
enabled its primitive converts to overcome the | ravages of the Shenandoah, and announces that for the 
world and the persecution so fiercely urged against damages caused by such cruisers his government can- 
them, it has prospered in itself aud commended 


Were this gen- 


Again there|body. It would be cause for rejoicing were the 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Foreien.—News from England to 10th mo. 13th. Im- 


American Minister, and Earl Russell, is published ia 
the London Gazette, of the 11th inst. The correspond- 
ence begins with a letter from the American Minister, 


not avoid entailing the responsibility upon Great Britain. 
. os Earl Russell answered this communication, and Adams 
its self-denying principles to others. _ replied. The British Minister denies any liability on 

As is well kuown, the Society is now partici-|the part of Great Britain, and refuses all arbitration. 
pating in the unsettlement, aud dissatisfaction |The last letter of Adams was dated on the 18th ult., 
with long cherished points of faith and practice, and is very serious in its tone. He declares that the 


‘ ° : +e recognition of the South as belligerents was such an 
— ae the repose of other religious | .°¢ as was never done by one nation towards another 
enomibations. 


; Au opinion has been confidently | jn a state of amity. He charges the British government 
expressed and industriously propagated, that the|with having acted without knowledge, and upon mere 
system of religion transmitted from our forefathers, |presumption, in assuming that the evidence of the 
with many excellencies, has not a few defects ; blockade of the southern ports was imperfect. The 

aa ¢ : ops -.’ |blockade, be says, was the consequence, not the cause, 
that it is necessary to infuse a new life into it, 


J of the British policy. He thinks that the only excuse 
professedly drawn from the same Source as that | for the British Government is that its conduct was pre- 


which animated the original, but introduced |cipitate. 

through different channels; and that in order to| Arrests for Fenianism continued in Treland. Thirteen 
allow this new life to circulate freely, it is expe- ee en ms _— at ane - Lg 
dient to break up some old forms which, though |"""Tie ‘bondholders of the securities of the Southern 
heretofore valued as a hedge to preserve from evil, States, on which interest and dividends are in arrears, 
are found to impose too strong a barrier between |have held a meeting and appointed a committee to look 
the Society and those around it, and hence un-|after their interests. The total arrears are about four 
adapted to the present age. If it be true that,|milions of pounds string and the total debt twenty 
notwithstanding all the changes we are witness- continued active. Middling uplands, 244d.; fair Orleans, 
ing, many who sanction those changes have 00/2644. Breadstuffs dull and declining. Consols, 833. 
wish to depart from the original profession of |U. S. 5-20 six per cents, 68} a 69. 

Friends, the threatened desolation is no less alarm-| The Bank of France has advanced its rate of discount 
ing. Danger consists not only in an avowed de-|Pom fur, Atco at Biarita om a visi to the Emperor 
termination to strike out some doctrine that has and Empress of the French. The French troops have 
heretofore been acknowledged, or in the introduc- already been withdrawn from Frosinoe and Velletre in 
tion of some new one to the faith professed ; but|the Papal States. 

it may be equally great in 2 a the spirit Bah, — s = rapidly on the decline in 
which gives virtue to the old faith and practices |/*Y, Vonstantinopie and elsewhere. 

Somhan veh cbiajeh eoeckun the svembers from| 020 P. Hale, United States Minister to Madrid, was 


a od ¢ -., -_)received by Queen Isabella on the 30th ult. In pre- 
a sense of the obligations by which that faith is senting his credentials he made an address full of friend- 


manifested and those practices enforced; so that!ship toward Spain. The Queen, in response, said she 
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rejoiced at the friendship which existed between the two | 
nations, and reciprocated the desire that it might be 
perpetual. 

Unitep States.—The Freedmen.—A letter received at 
the Freedmen’s Bureau from the officer in charge o 
freedmen’s affairs at Helena, Arkansas, states that nota 
case of want exists among the freed people of that dis- 
trict. They are reported to be industrious and orderly, 
seldom being guilty of any breach of the law. General 
Saxton, assistant commissioner for South Carolina and 
Georgia, reports that in consequence of the grent deso- 
lation and waste by war, and the interruption of indus- 
try in those States, many thousands of persons are utterly | * he « i 
destitute, aud will need assistance during the approach- | State debt contracted in aid of the rebellion, led to long 
ingwinter. Blankets and clothing of all kinds will be re- and warm debates in the State Convention. An ordi- 
quired in large quantities for the use of the freed people. nance to that effect was laid on the table, upon which 
In South Carolina and on the Sea Islands alone, he} President Johnson sent a despatch to W. W. Holden, 
thinks thirty-five thousand blankets are needed. New | Provisional Governor;declaring that every dollar of the 
Orleans dates of 10th mo. 15th, say that a circular from | State debt created to aid the rebellion against the 
the Freedmen’s Bureau states that seeds and implements | United States should be repudiated at once and forever. 
on arrival will not be given to the freedmen by the On the subject being again taken up, some of the mem- 


ping and in trade generally, than at present. The 
Herald publishes a circular from Gen. Tillson, setting 
forth certain rules for the government of the freedmen. 
They are informed that they will not be supported in 
leness, and the whites are assured that they will be 
held to good faith in their contracts with the freedmen. 
Mississippi.—General Humphries was inaugurated as 
Governor of Mississippi on the 16th, and both Houses 
of the Legislature were duty organized. It is said that 
a majority of the members are in favor of allowing 
negro testimony. On the 20th, Wm. L. Sharkey and 
J. L. Alcorn were elected United States Senators. 
North Carolina.—The question of repudiating the 





government as they have expected, and that the lands 
will be leased only to those who can show that they 
have the capital necessary to buy seed, tools and ani- 


mals to carry on farmiog in a proper manner, and ad- | 


vises all who cannot do so to make contracts for labour 
with planters or others needing their services. 

The Indian Council at Fort Sully —The commissioners 
despatched to treat with the northwestern tribes, found, 
when they reached Fort Sully, that but few Indians 
were there. A considerable number of them had as- 
sembled one hundred and twenty miles above, who were 
deterred from treating with the delegates at tbe fort 
from an apprehension that they were only brought to- 
gether to be entrapped. As the season for hunting 
buffalo was about opening, it was supposed no confer- 
ence with the Indians could be had this season. 

The Rebel Leaders.—Alex. H. Stephens, late Vico- 
President of the Confederacy, bad an interview with 
President Johnson a few days since, and then left for 
his home in Georgia. He expressed his determination 
to use bis best efforts to induce the people of the South 
to accept the conciliatory policy of the Administration. 
Generals Lee and Bragg have taken the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States, preparatory to an applica- 
tion for pardon. 

Miscellaneous.—The steamship Atlanta which left New 
Orleans on the 7th, sprung a leak on the 14th, and on 
the 15th inst., in a heavy gale, when 200 miles south of 
Sandy Hook, broke in three pieces. There were 52 per- 
gohs on board, only four of whom it is believed were 
saved. The Atlanta had a cargo of 1178 bales of cotton, 
beside other merchandize. In accordance with a re- 
cently delivered opinion of the Attorney-General, the 
Second Comptroller bas decided that all coloured volun- 
teers sball be placed on the same footing with white 
soldiers in regard to bounty, and paymasters are in- 
structed to pay them accordingly. This decision will, 
it is supposed, call for $20,000,000 additional. The 
Republican government of Mexico bas opened an agency 
in New York, and will place in the market a loan of 
$30,000,000. The interest, seven per cent, payable in 
gold. At the late election in Florida, the candidates in 
favor of the government plan of reconstruction were 
elected to the Convention. es 

Virginia.—General Turner, commanding the District 
of Henrico, has issued an order permitting the organiza- 
tion of the city government of Richmond, the objection- 
able officers having formally declined serving. General 
Turner, in a letter to the President of the Council, com- 
municating the order, calls attention to the large num- 
ber of white persons in the city now supplied with 
rations by the United States Commissary, and recom- 
mends that speedy action be taken by the council to 
assume the care of their own people. s 

Kentucky.—It has been determined to withdraw all 
the coloured troops from Kentucky, and it is expected 
that troops of whatever character will also be with- 
drawn from all the Southern States, with the exception 
of those required to man the fortifications, as soon as 
the public safety will admit, or on the restoration of 
civil government. 


Tennessee.—The bill permitting negro testimony to be| p 


allowed in the courts, has passed the Senate by a vote 
of 10 to 9. A bill has been reported in the Legislature 
and referred, regulating the elective franchise. It gives 
the right of suffrage to freedmen who can read and 
write, possess the residence qualification, and were free 
prior to 2d mo Ist, 1865. } 

South Carolina.—The Charleston Courier urges the 
people of South Carolina to send north and induce emi- 
grants to come there, and advocates a general plan of 
immigration. The Herald says, that no time in the past 
ten years has there been more activity among the ship- 





bers denounced the President’s interference as dicta- 
|tive. He was vindicated by others, and the ordinance 
|finally passed by a large majority. 

Louisiana.—General Canby has issued an order revok- 

ing all orders restraining or putting conditions on sales 
or transfers of lands in the State. Gen. Beauregard is 
jto be Superintendent of the New Orleans and Jackson 
Railroad. The business of New Orleans has increased 
rapidly of late, and there are not enough clerks in the 
custom-house to attend to the business. Gov. Wells 
|bas called for proposals for the re-construction of the 
jlevies at the expense of the State. 
Texas.—Late advices say that the State is fast attain- 
\ing its former prosperity. Gov. Hamilton’s administra- 
tion is every where commended. Seven regiments of 
coloured troops had been mustered out and disbanded 
at Brownsville, and sent home. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 255. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 471. 

The United States Treasury.—\t is believed that the 
amount of fifty millions of five-twenty bonds, as recently 
advertised by the Secretary of the Treasury, has all been 
taken by the conversion of compound interest notes and 
other interest bearing securities. 

The United States Army.—Lieut. General Grant, after 
consultation with Generals Thomas, Hancock and others, 
has recommended a plan for the increase of the regular 
army to seventy-five thousand men. The planis stated 
to have the approbation of Secretary Stanton. General 
Grant advises the mustering out of all major and briga- 
dier generals of the volunteer service who have not 
been disabled by wounds. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 23d inst.—New York.—American gold, 146. U. 
S. six per cents, 1881, 1068; ditto, 5-20, 103; new, ditto, 
101. Balance in the New York Sub-treasury, $61,029,- 
520. Superfine State flour, $7.85 a $8.15. Shipping 
Ohio, $9 a $9.20. Baltimore, $9.90 a $10.40. Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.68 a $1.77; red western, $2.18; amber 
State, $2.27 a $2.30. Barley, $1.10 a $1.12 for State, 
land $1.25 a $1.28 for Canada. Oats, 57 a 58 cts. 

Mixed corn, 87 a 88 cts.; yellow, 91 a 92. Middlings 
cotton 58 a 59 cts. Wool,60a 77 cts. Philadelphia.— 
Supertine flour, $8.25 a $8.75; $9 a $9.50 for extras, 
family and fancy brands, $10 a $13. Red wheat, $2.30 
a $2.40, for good and prime; white, $2.70 a $2.90. 
Rye, $1.08 a $1.10. Yellow corn, 84a 85 cts. Oats, 
51 cts. Clover seed, $7.50 a $8.25. The market for 
beef cattle was dull and rather lower. The offerings 
reached 2700 head, and 400 were left unsold. Prices 
ranged at from 10 a 13 cts. for common, 14 to 15} cts. 
for fair and good, and 16 to 16} cts. for prime. Hogs 
were lower, sales of 2500 at $16 to $18.50 the 100 Ibs. 
net. Sheep were unchanged, about 4000 head sold at 
6} to 7} cts. per lb. gross for fat sheep, $3.50 a $4.00 
for stock sheep, and lambs $5 a $6 each. 








WANTED 
A young man, capable of instructing in the ordinary 
English branches, to assist in a Boarding School. 


Apply to Samuel Alsop, Del. Water Gap, Monroe Co., 
a. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a suitable woman Friend to take charge of 
the Boys’ Parlor, and perform the other duties connected 
with that station. 
Early application shonld be made to 
Elizabeth Peirson, 448 North Fifth St., Philada. 
Beulah M. Hacker, 316 South Fourth St. 


‘ 
? 


‘ 
Sarah Allen, 526 Pine St., “ 
Hannah A. Warner, Germantown, Pa. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Jas. Edgerton, O., per I. Huestis, 
$2, vol. 39; from H. Knowles, Agt., for Benj. Boss, 
Alonzo Knowles, and Geo. C. Carpenter, N. Y., Henry 
A. Knowles, Io., and Abm. A. Knowles, Mich., $2 each, 
vol. 39; from Thos. S. Shearmen, O., $2, vol. 39. 


Omitted, 9th mo. 9th, $2 for the Relief of the Freed. 
men, from J. B., Ind. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day the 6th of Eleventh month. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, will be furnished with 
tickets by the Ticket Agent, at the depot of the West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, corner of Thirty-first 
and Market streets, West Philadelphia. Conveyances 
will be at the Street Road Station on Second and Third- 
days, the 6th and 7th of Eleventh month, to meet the 
trains that leave Weat Philadelphia at 8.05 and 11 a.™., 
and 2.15 Pp. M. 

It is particularly requested that, so far as practicable, 
all the pupils will reach the school on the 6th and 7th 
of the month ; as a want of punctuality seriously delays 
the proper organization of the classes. If any should 
be unavoidably prevented from coming punctually, 
timely information of the causewf the delay should be 
sent to the Superintendent or Treasurer, so that their 
places may be kept for them. 

Bad” Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
Market streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of Hibberd 
Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first and 
Market at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be paid to 
him. It should be delivered at Kighteenth street, thirty 
minutes before car time, to ensure its going in the next 
train from Thirty-first street. Those who prefer can 
bave their baggage sent for to any of the built-up parts of 
the City, by sending word on the day previous (through 
the post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexander, N. E. cor- 
ner of Eighteenth and Market streets. His charge in 
such case for taking baggage to Thirty-first and Market 
streets, will be 25 cents per trunk. 

Durine tHE Session, swall packages for the pupils, if 
left at Friends’ Bouk Store, No. 304 Arch street, on 
Sixth-days, before 12 o’clock, will be forwarded; and 
passengers for the school will be met at the Street Road 
Station, on the arrival of the first train from the City, 
every day except First-days. 

Philada., 10th mo. 25th, 1865. 





WANTED. 
A Matron at the “Shelter for Coloured Orphans.” 
Application may be made to 
Rebecca Fry, 908 North Fifth St. 
Caroline M. Smith, Chestnut below 37th, W. P., 
D. M. Williamson, 1024 Arch St. 
Eliza B. Edwards, 516 Spruce St. 





WANTED. 


A suitable Friend for Matron in the Home for Desti- 
tute Coloured Children, No. 708 Lombard Street, Phila. 
A practical housekeeper, with a kind interest in the 
welfare of her charge, will be essential. 

Apply to Mary Ann Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St. ; 
or Jane Thomas, No. 1423 Filbert St. 

Philada., Tenth month 17th, 1865. 





WANTED. 


A Teacher to take charge of Friends’ School at Falls- 
ington, Bucks Co., Pa., about the middle of Eleventh 
month next. Application may be made to 

John B. Balderston, or Mahlon Moon, Morrisville, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 


—_ 


Marrtiep, on the 12th inst. at Medford, Dr. JonaTHa¥ 
J. Comrort, of Haddonfield, N. J., to Hannan J., 
daughter of David Haines, of the former place. 


rene ne NRE 


Diep, on the morning of the 15th inst., at her resi- 
dence in Sadsbury, Lancaster Co., Pa., Racuzt Wart- 
s0N, widow of the late Samuel Whitson, aged 76 years. 

——,on the 24th of Fifth month, 1865, at her resi- 
dence in Haddonfield, N. J.. Many Orrtey SHaRPLess, 
widow of the late Blakey Sharpless, aged 72 years ; an 
esteemed member and elder of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting. 








WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





